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PREFACE 


It is undoubtedly a surprising fact that down to the pre- 
sent time no history of Sanskrit literature as a whole 
has been written in English. For not only does that 
literature possess much intrinsic merit, but the light it 
sheds on the life and thought of the population of our 
Indian Empire ought to have a peculiar interest for the 
British nation. Owing chiefly to the lack of an adequate 
account of the subject, few, even of the young men 
who leave these shores every year to be its future rulers, 
possess any connected information about the litera- 
ture in which the civilisation of Modern India can be 
traced to its sources, and without which that civilisation 
cannot be fully understood. It was, therefore, with the 
greatest pleasure that I accepted Mr. Gosse's invitation 
to contribute a volume to this series of Literatures oj 
the World; for this appeared to me to be a peculiarly 
good opportunity for diffusing information on a subject 
in which more than twenty years of continuous study 
and teaching had instilled into me an ever-deepening 
.interest 

Professor Max fuller's valuable History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature is limited in its scope to the Vedic 
period. It has long been out .of print; and Vedic re- 
search has necessarily made great strides in the forty 
years which have elapsed since its publication. 

The only book accessible to the English reader on 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTORY 

Since the Renaissance there has been no event of such 
world-wide significance in the history of culture as the 
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ment from ancient Sanskrit to the Romance dialects in 
their derivation from Latin. They have developed litera- 
tures of their own, which are based entirely on that of 
Sanskrit. The non-Aryan languages of the Dekhan, the 
Dravidian group, including Telugu, Canarese, Malaya- 
lam, and Tamil, have not indeed been ousted by Aryan 
tongues, but they are full of words borrowed from San- 
skrit, while their literature is dominated by Sanskrit 
models. 
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important branch of this subsidiary literature is grammar, 
in which the results attained by the Indians in the 
systematic analysis of language surpass those arrived at 
by any other nation. Little has been preserved of the 
earliest attempts in this direction, for all that had been 
previously done was superseded by the great Sutra work 
of PA^ini. Though belonging probably to the middle 
of the Sutra period, Panini must be regarded as the 
starting-point of the Sanskrit age, the literature of which 
is almost entirely dominated by the linguistic standard 
stereotyped by him. 

' In the Sutra period also arose a class of works 
specially designed for preserving the text of the Vedas 
from loss or change. These are the Anukramanis or 
“Indices,” which quote the first words of each hymn, 
its author, the deity celebrated in it, the number of 
verses it contains, and the metre in which it is composed. 
One of them states the total number of hymns, verses, 
words, and even syllables, contained in the Rigveda, 
besides supplying other details. 

From this general survey of the Vedic period we 
now turn to a more detailed consideration of the dif- 
ferent phases of the literature it produced. 
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not merely of a succession of single stanzas, but of 
equal groups of stanzas. The group consists either of 
three stanzas in the same simple metre, generally 
gayatri, or of the combination of two stanzas in different 
mixed metres. The latter strophic type goes by the 
name of Pragatha, and is found chiefly in the eighth 
book of the Rigveda, 
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centuries, seems to have given little thought to the other 
world. Most of the information to be gained about their 
views of the next life are to be found in the funeral 
hymns of the last book. The belief here expressed is 
that fire or the grave destroys the body only, while the 
real personality of the deceased is imperishable. The 
soul is thought to be separable from the body, not only 
after death, but even during unconsciousness (x. 58). 
There is no indication here, or even in the later Vedas, 
of the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, though it 
was already firmly established in the sixth century B.C 
when Buddhism arose. One passage of the Rigveda , 
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passive spectator, while Prakriti, or primordial matter, 
undergoes successive stages of development. The cos- 
mogonic hymns of the Rigveda are not only thus the 
precursors of Indian philosophy, but also of the Puranas, 
one of the main objects of which is to describe the 
origin of the world. 
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By the time of the Yajurveda several kinds of profes- 
sional musicians appear to have arisen, for lute-players, 
drummers, flute-players, and conch-blowers are enume 
rated in its list of callings. Singing is, of course, very 
often mentioned in the Rigveda. That vocal music had 
already got beyond the most primitive stage may be 
concluded from the somewhat complicated method of 
chanting the Sdmaveda, a method which was probably 
very ancient, as the Soma ritual goes back to the Indo- 
Iranian age. 
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individual soul (Jiva) is illustrated by comparison with 
space, and that part of it which is contained in a jar. 
Arguing against the theory of genesis and plurality, 
the poet lays down the axiom that nothing can be- 
come different from its own nature. The production 
of the existent {sato janma ) is impossible, for that would 
be produced which already exists. The production of 
the non-existent (asato janma) is also impossible, for 
the non-existent is never produced, any more than the 
son of a barren woman. The last part is entitled Alata- 
$anti, or “ Extinction of the firebrand (circle)," so called 
from an ingenious comparison made to explain how 
plurality and genesis seem to exist in the world. If 
a stick which is glowing at one end is waved about, fiery 
lines or circles are produced without anything being 
added to or issuing from the single burning point. The 
fiery line or circle exists only in the consciousness 
(vijnana). So, too, the many phenomena of the world 
are merely the vibrations of the consciousness, which 
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Bukka, and died as abbot of the monastery of (Jringeri, 
under the name of Vidyaranyasvamin. Not only did he 
too produce works of his own, but SSyana’s com- 
mentaries, as composed under his patronage, were 
dedicated to him as madhamya, or (“influenced by 
M&dhava”). By an interesting coincidence Professor 
Max Muller’s second edition of the Rigveda, with the 
commentary of SSyana, was brought out under the 
auspices of a Maharaja of Vijayanagara. The latter city 
has, however, nothing to do with that from which King 
Bukka derived his title. 
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and her graces all gone, her ears and her soul left bare, 
her ornaments and her aims abandoned, her bracelets 
and her hopes broken, her companions and the needle- 
like grass-spears clinging round her feet, her eye and her 
beloved fixed within her bosom, her sighs and her hair 
long, her limbs and her merits exhausted, her aged atten- 
dants and her streaming tears falling down at her feet,” 
and so forth. 
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This, for instance, is how Bhartrihari iUusrfates the 

humility of the benevolent : — 
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adverse fate there are many exhortations to firmness 
and constancy. The following is a stanza of this kind 
from the Panchatantra : — 

In fortune and calamity 

The great ever remain the same : 

The sun is at its rising red. 

Red also when about to set. 

Collected in the ethico-didactic works which have 
been described in this chapter, and scattered through- 
out the rest of the literature, the notions held by the 
Brahmans in the sphere of moral philosophy have never 
received a methodical treatment, as in the Pali literature 
of Buddhism. In the orthodox systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy, to which we now turn, they find no place. 
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Rock Temples of Ajanta, Bombay, 1879 ; Griffiths Paint- 
ings of the Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajanta, 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1896-97 ; Burgess, The Gandhara Sculptures (with 
100 plates), London, 1895 ; Fergusson, Tree and Serpent 
Worship (illustrations of mythology and art in India in 
the first and fourth centuries after Christ), London, 1868 ; 
Cunningham's Reports, i. and iii. (Reliefs from Buddha’ ■ 
Gaya) ; Grunwedel, Buddhistiche Kunst in Indien, Berlin, 
1893 ; Rem, Manual of Buddhism, in Bidder's Encyclo- 
pedia, pp. 91-96, Strasburg, 1896 ; H. H. Wilson, Ariana 
Antiqua, London, 184a. 

On Indian architecture see Fergusson, History oft 
Indian and Eastern Architecture, London, 1876 ; The 
Rock-Cut Temples of India, 1864 ; Cunningham, The 
Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist Monuments of Central India, 
London, 1854 ; Reports of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Calcutta, since 1871 ; Mahabodhi, or the great 
Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi tree at Buddha 
Gaya, London, 1892 ; Burgess, Archaeological Survey 
of Western India and of Southern India ; Daniell, 
Antiquities of India, London, 1800 ; Hindu . Excavations 
in the Mountain of Ellora, London, 1816 ; R. Mitra, The 
Antiquities of Orissa r Calcutta, 1875. 

On Technical Arts see Journal of Indian Art and 
Industry (London, begun in 1884). 
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